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Means of Preventing, at Least of 
Reducing, Wafs. 

BY GEORGE W. HOSS, LL.D. 

Among the multiplex means proposed for preventing 
war, we submit the following : 

1. Less war matter in all our histories, especially in 
histories of the United States. In many histories it 
seems that the dominant idea in the mind of the writer 
is war. 

2. Little or no reference made to warriors as models 
of success when you are addressing students, whether in 
the public school or college. When I was in college, 
Alexander, Csesar and Napoleon were the staple in 
addresses designed to stimulate the aspirations of young 
men. Statesmen, orators, scholars and reformers seemed 
to be at a discount. 

3. The discarding of firearms (save on national Decor- 
ation days) and military displays, save the flag — cherished 
emblem of liberty, not of blood — on all public occasions. 
Let it be proved to the rising generation that more true 
national greatness can be shown by the arts of peace than 
by the most gorgeous paraphernalia and exploits of war. 

4. While teaching patriotism in our public schools, 
teach with the same zeal and cogency .the principles and 
blessings of peace. 

5. Cease to give men civic honors and office, simply 
because of military achievement. 

6. Let the sentiment be developed and fostered in 
school, home, church and state, that the bloodless victories 
of peace are infinitely more honorable and ennobling 
than the blood-stained trophies of war. 

7. Enact laws making it a penal offence for any citizen, 
during international controversies, to publicly incite or 
encourage war until all possible means of peaceable 
adjustment have been exhausted. 

I do not elaborate any of these now, but leave their 
own inherent merit to commend them without argument. 
Western School of Oratory, 

Wichita, Kan. 

« ♦ i ■ 

The Strait of Magellan, the Nicaragua 
Canal and Mission Work. 

Josiah W. Leeds of Philadelphia sends the following 
interesting and instructive letter to the fublic Ledger 
of that city, under date of May 10 : 

" Reference was made in the issue of the Ledger of the 
26th ult. by a correspondent, H. A. P., to the visit of 
Charles Darwin to Cape Horn in 1833 (misprinted 1883) ; 
to the then degraded condition of the Fijians ; the sub- 
sequent great mortality amongst them, partly due to 
diseases introduced by the whites ; and it was sug- 
gested that despite the self-denying efforts of the mis- 
sionaries in that field it cannot be adduced as an example 
of conspicuous success. 

" It may be of interest to note that in the same year as 
that of Darwin's visit Titus Coan, a young missionary 
from New England — the same who in subsequent years 
labored so long and faithfully in Hawaii teaching peace, 
temperance and the tenets of the Christian religion to 
the islanders — embarked with a single companion on 
a sailing vessel bound to the Strait of Magellan, with the 
object of determining upon the suitableness of the locality 



therearound as a field for missionary labor. The de- 
graded condition of the natives certainly indicated the 
need of a moral uplift. Commenting upon the incident 
of an Englishman, who, landing from a vessel which had 
just entered the strait, was overhauled by some natives, 
who secured the brace of pistols with which he was 
armed before he had opportuity to (imprudently) use 
them, Coan observes in his narrative: 'And just here 
it may be proper to remark that from personal experience, 
observation and reflection, I have been led to the firm 
conviction that carrying weapons, whether at home or 
abroad, whether traveling in civilized or savage countries, 
is seldom a protection of life, but the contrary. Among 
savages the armed man is watched, inspected, feared, and 
this jealous fear often provokes attack. As with nations, 
so with individuals, arming on one side leads to arming 
on the other side. Suspicion excites suspicion, fear 
awakens fear, and intimidation provokes intimidation, 
until blow responds to blow, and there is war in the wig- 
wam, in the camp and in the field.' It is to be hoped 
that the missionaries from all quarters of the globe, now 
about concluding their Ecumenical Conference in New 
York, will have been prepared to subscribe to this enun- 
ciation. One of their number at least, J. Hudson Tay- 
lor, of the China Inland Mission, has practically tested 
it during many years, it being the rule at all the many 
stations, some of them more than a thousand miles in 
the interior, to neither keep any firearms nor to ask for 
armed protection. They have been largely, if not alto- 
gether, exempt from attack so frequently reported from 
the country named. 

"A second pertinent observation of Titus Coan's, which 
he makes in connection with a fight between two tribes, 
the combatants, after becoming exhausted, arriving at an 
amicable settlement by compromise, is one which seems 
to call for very frequent iteration. ' This reminded us,' 
he says, 'of what men call civilized and Christianized 
warfare. Had these savages reasoned better they would 
have settled their respective claims by arbitration or by 
mutual concessions and agreement without a fight. But 
in savage and civilized warfare after blood has been 
shed, property destroyed, misery inflicted and hatred 
engendered, the parties come back upon the right ground 
of settlement, that of negotiation and reason.' 

" However, a triumph after this latter order was secured 
by Chile and the Argentine Confederation, when they 
settled (1881) without a war their respective boundary 
claims in Patagonia. What was done about the public 
use of the Strait of Magellan it would be well just at 
this time to bear in mind, when so much is being said 
in regard to the advisability of abrogating the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty, and providing for the fortifying of the 
prospective Nicaraguan Canal. For the text of the 
stipulation of amity (Article 5) concerning the strait, 1 
am indebted to James D. Porter, Assistant Secretary of 
State during the first term of President Cleveland. 
Translated from the Spanish of the official collection of 
treaties of the Argentine government, it reads : 

" ' The Strait of Magellan to remain perpetually neutral, 
and its free navigation assured to the flags of all nations. 
With the intent of securing this immunity, it is forbidden 
to construct on the coasts thereof any fortifications or 
military defenses which would defeat such purpose.' 



